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REDS AND REDEFECTION 





UNGARY’S “black day of sorrow” has brought a new 

flood of refugees to the West. On Sunday, Nov. 4, 
the day the short-lived democratic government of Hungary 
was overthrown by Russian armed forces, 10,000 fugitives 
from Soviet vengeance were reported to have crossed the 
border into Austria. The Communist redefection cam- 
paign, vigorously and successfully prosecuted for more 
than a year and a half, is now operating in reverse so far 
as Hungary is concerned. 


On the other hand, the new “national Communist” gov- 
ernment of Poland, which has stated its willingness to 
accept economic aid from the United States if no strings 
are attached, may be able to offer Polish defectors in the 
West more attractive “come-home” invitations than in the 
past. It may be expected in any event that Communist 
efforts to bring about the return of fugitives from Red 
rule—efforts put forth sporadically since the early 1920s— 
will be resumed on a broad scale once the relations of the 
Soviet Union with its satellite states in Eastern Europe 
have been redefined. 


Taking advantage of the improvement in East-West 
relations that followed the summit conference at Geneva 
in July 1955, the Soviet and satellite governments stepped 
up their efforts to induce escapees from Communist rule 
to return to the countries from which they had fled. The 
extent and intensity of the redefection campaigns left no 
doubt of the importance placed on them by the Reds. An 
exhaustive study by a private group headed by Gen. 
William J. Donovan, chief of the wartime O.S.S., con- 
cluded that the campaigns were “long-term, extravagantly 
financed, and well-coordinated with Communist agents and 
agencies throughout the world.” ! 





1 Report of Donovan Emergency Commission of the International Rescue Committee 
to Investigate Communist Redefection Campaigna (mimeo., Mar. 20, 1956), p. 1. 
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RISE OF REDEFECTION PRESSURE IN UNITED STATES 


Special interest has attached to extension of the Com- 
munist redefection drive to the United States. A White 
House statement on May 24, 1956, said that action was 
being taken against instances of “improper and irregular 
pressure by officials of foreign governments seeking to 
influence persons who have sought asylum in this country.” 
Hearings before the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee and the House Un-American Activities Committee 
last spring disclosed details of diverse efforts made by 
Communist agents to persuade long-time residents of the 
United States, as well as recent immigrants, to return to 
their former places of abode. 


The deputy collector of customs for the Port of New 
York, Irving Fishman, testified before the House group 
on June 13 that the volume of propaganda publications 
sent to former residents of Soviet-bloc countries had been 
on the increase. He estimated that around five million 
pieces, much of it unsolicited “come-home” material, en- 
tered the United States as third-class mail last year. The 
deputy solicitor of the Post Office Department, Leo G. 
Knoll, estimated that more than a million letters urging 
redefection had been received in this country during 1955. 


An estimated 15,000 to 30,000 Poles, Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, and others who came to the United States after falsi- 
fying their names, birthplaces, ete., in order to escape 
forcible repatriation to the Soviet Union under terms of 
the Yalta agreement, are regarded as particularly vulner- 
able to redefection appeals. Because deportation is man- 
datory for persons who have falsified entry papers, they 
are open to blackmail. Countess Alexandra Tolstoy advised 
the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, May 23, that 
many of the refugees in this position had been receiving 
redefection appeals bearing their present addresses but 
their original names. Alexander Barmine, a former Soviet 
Army officer, testified that he knew of hundreds of such 
persons who were “living in fear and agony, . . . because 
they ... [were afraid of being] deported and executed.” 


An official of a refugee relief agency had informed the 
subcommittee that copies of a Rumanian ‘“come-home” 
newspaper printed in East Berlin had been sent to all 
Rumanian emigres in the United States, including even 
those who had become American citizens and even persons 
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who had been in the country as long as 45 years.? Princess 
Ileana of Rumania told the subcommittee that 15 Rumanian 
refugees in Detroit, influenced by the “propaganda of a... 
Communist bishop . . . sent here by the Patriarchy of 
Bucharest,” had recently left the country for Rumania. She 
asserted that members of the Rumanian legation staff in 
Washington had visited Detroit and Cleveland to dangle 
the bait of better jobs at home to Rumanians in those cities. 


OUSTING OF SOVIET DIPLOMATS FOR REDEFECTION ACTIVITIES 


Evidence of the participation of Communist diplomats 
in redefection activities in this country has been sufficiently 
conclusive in three cases to lead to their recall on the 
demand of the government. The State Department last 
April forced withdrawal of two members of the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations, Aleksandr K. Guryanov 
and Nikolai Turkin, for “particularly objectionable” con- 
duct in connection with the return to the U.S.S.R. of five 
crewmen from the Soviet tanker Tuapse.* 


The Tuapse, carrying jet fuel to Communist China, had 
been intercepted on June 23, 1954, by Nationalist Chinese 
naval vessels, and the 49 members of its crew had been 


taken to Formosa. They were given a choice of staying 
there or going back to Russia. Twenty-nine chose to 
return to the Soviet Union; of the 20 others, nine came 
to the United States in October 1955. 


According to the account developed by the Internal Secur- 
ity subcommittee after more than two weeks of hearings 
last April, Soviet agents made a series of attempts to 
induce several of the seamen who had come to America 
to return to the U.S.S.R. As a result of “coercion, force, 
and duress,” five of the nine, accompanied by two Soviet 
officials, finally left New York by commercial airliner on 
Apr. 7 to go back to Russia. About three weeks later 
Moscow released a statement purportedly signed by the 
five redefectors saying they had been maltreated on For- 
mosa and in the United States. The four seamen who 
remained here spurned personal entreaties by Soviet 
Ambassador Georgi Zarubin and refused to return. 


*Mrs. Griffith B. Coale, associate director, American Council for Emigres in the 
Professions, Inc., testimony before Senate Interna] Security subcommittee, May 18, 
1956. 


*The Senate Internal Security subcommittee recommended that Arkady Sobolev, 
chief Soviet delegate to the United Nations, also be expelled, but the State Depart- 
ment deemed sufficient the action already taken. 
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Michael Shatov, leader of a Russian emigre group, told 
the Senate Internal Security subcommittee in mid-June 
that the second secretary to the U.N. Soviet mission, 
Rostislav Shapovalov, and a Russian staff member of 
the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration, Aleksei 
Petukhov, had tried to persuade him to return to the 
U.S.S.R. Following investigation, the State Department 
late in August demanded recall of Shapovalov and advised 
U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold that any fur- 
ther indication that Petukhov was urging former Soviet 
citizens to redefect would result in a request for his depar- 
ture from the country. 


Only two months later, on Oct. 29, the United States 
similarly demanded the “expeditious departure” of another 
member of the Soviet mission to the United Nations, Kon- 
stantin Pavlovich Ekimov. The Senate subcommittee, 
which had sought Ekimov’s ouster in connection with the 
Tuapse case, identified him as a key figure in what it called 
the “coerced” departure for the Soviet Union early in the 
month of Alexei Chwastov, Russian refugee, and his infant 
American-born daughter. Immigration agents failed to 
locate Chwastov and the child aboard the Queen Mary prior 
to its sailing on Oct. 3, but after transferring to a Soviet 
ship, in an English port, they were detained by British 
authorities pending court determination of the mother’s 
plea for custody of her daughter. The child is an American 
citizen but apparently is considered a citizen of the Soviet 
Union under the law of that country. 


SUCCESS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RED CAMPAIGNS 


Statistics on the number of emigres from Communist 
states who have redefected are scattered, but available 
figures indicate that in the past few years around 10,000 
persons have gone back behind the Iron Curtain from 
Western Europe, South America, Canada, and the United 
States. As many as 5,000 have returned this year from 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay.‘ Some 2,000 or 3,000 
have gone east from Western Europe since the beginning 
of 1955. More than 100 redefectors left the United States 
for Eastern Europe between mid-1955 and mid-1956. 


The success of the campaign cannot be judged by numbers 


*Edward A. Morrow said in a dispatch to the New 
Soviet diplomats reportedly had beer 
Argentine residents to redefect. 
the number of repatriates would reach 30,000. 


York Times, Aug. 22, that 
instructed to give up further attempts to get 
Soviet authorities were said to have expected that 
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alone. Every individual case of redefection has propaganda 
value for the Communists and damages the morale of 
unassimilated refugees in the West. The return of some 
refugees, such as political figures, gives Soviet and satellite 
propagandists opportunity to make special capital of the 
West’s loss. According to one emigre spokesman, “Nothing 
serves ... [the Red governments] more dramatically than 


the return of members of [the] exiled intelligentsia and 
political leadership.”’ 5 


Redefection from London, within less than a year, of two 
former premiers of the Polish government-in-exile is a 
case in point. In September 1955 Hugon Hanke, who had 
been premier only a short time, went back to Warsaw. He 
has since said that he had become convinced that the 
Geneva summit conference meant “there wouldn’t be a war” 
by which Poland might be freed; he decided to return in 
order to “set an example to all those who are still hesi- 
tating.” ® Hanke was treated as a prize exhibit and made 
vice president of Polonia, an organization that develops 
contacts with Poles abroad. Last June, Stanislaw Mackie- 
wicz, who had preceded Hanke as premier, announced that 
he was returning to Poland. He said that because America 
and Britain had “betrayed” Poland and there was “no 
hope of liberation,” it was his duty to return. 


Redefectors who had worked in the West for such 
agencies as the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
also are given wide publicity by the satellite governments. 
Communist China has made a considerable to-do over a 
few Nationalist high-ranking military officers who have 
gone back to the mainland. But the humblest redefectors 
are given nearly as much press and radio coverage as gen- 
erals and former premiers. 


Almost all recite in detail the “hardships” of their exist- 
ence in the West, their “coercion” into espionage service, 
and their disillusion with life in the free world. Once they 
have served a propaganda purpose, they seem to vanish. 
According to Gen. Donovan, “Past experience has shown 
that the returning escapee lives a brief public life and then 


5 Jiri Liska, member of the Working Committee, Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
letter to New York Times, June 13, 1956. 


* Quoted by C. L. Sulzberger in New York Times, Mar. 5, 1956; quoted in “ ‘Emigre 
Go Home,’” News From Behind the Iron Curtain, October 1955, p. 10. 


Hanke also 
told Sulzberger: “Things are getting better ... [in Poland]. Besides I love my 
family.” 
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disappears.” 7 That was the fate of Anatol Barsov, Soviet 
Air Force pilot who escaped to the West in 1948 and 
returned to the U.S.S.R. the following year.® 


RT TR 


Soviet and Satellite Redefection Efforts 


SOVIET ATTEMPTS to persuade refugees abroad to come 
home are not of recent origin; the first such activities took 
place in 1921. In that earlier peroid of peaceful coexist- 
ence, the era of the New Economic Policy (NEP), the 
Bolshevik government in Russia proclaimed an amnesty 
for exiles. Special organizations and publications were 
established to support a back-to-the-homeland campaign. 
It has been estimated that more than 120,000 emigres were 
induced to return in 1921, and an additional 60,000 before 
the end of the decade. 


An article in the October 1955 issue of News From 
Behind the Iron Curtain, an American magazine published 
by the Free Europe Committee with the help of refugee 
specialists from Soviet-bloc countries, directed attention to 
striking parallels between the redefection drive of the 1920s 
and the more recent campaign: “The pattern is the same: 
revolt (in Kronstadt in 1921; Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany in 1953), followed by internal liberalization (NEP 
in 1921; New Course in 1953), followed by external relaxa- 
tion leading to .. . [international conferences] (Genoa... 
in 1922 and Geneva in 1955). Amnesty and redefection are 
part of the policy of international detente.” 


CHRONOLOGY OF PosT-STALIN REDEFECTION PROGRAM 


Soviet attempts to bring about return of refugees were 
necessarily suspended during the troubled period of forced 
farm collectivization and political purges in the 1930s and 
during the war period in the 1940s. Revived several years 
after the war, the repatriation efforts, now undertaken also 


7 William J. Donovan, “Fugitives From the Soviet,” Commonweal, June 8, 1956, 
p. 250. 


® Barsov and his navigator, Peter Pirogov, crash-landed a Soviet bomber at a U.S. 
airfield in Austria, asked asylum, and were taken to the United States. They said 
they had been influenced to defect by a Voice of America broadcast. Barsov even- 
tually insisted on going home and was allowed to do so. According to Viadimir 
Petrov, Soviet secret agent who defected in Australia in 1954, Barsov was questioned 
for eight months and then shot. 
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by the new Soviet satellite states, did not attain the dimen- 
sions of a campaign until 1954. It was a year later before 
the methods used began to move from intimidation to 
persuasion in keeping with the change of Kremlin manners 
in international relations that then took place. 


Repeated attempts were made in 1954 to frighten escapees 
in Germany and Austria. Several important emigre polit- 
ical figures were kidnapped, and at least one of them was 
murdered. Staged redefections of prominent refugee lead- 
ers served to demoralize the emigre colonies. Two men who 
had been active in the affairs of Bulgarian exiles in Austria 
and West Germany, Petur Trifonov and Milorad Mladenov, 
returned to Bulgaria in September 1954, repudiated their 
previous anti-Communist associations, and assailed the 
West’s treatment of refugees. That signalled the begin- 
ning of a Bulgarian repatriation drive in several free 
countries. Extensive use was made not only of statements 
by the two redefectors but also of an amnesty suspending 
the death penalty for “deserters from the homeland.” 


The Bulgarian amnesty, dating from 1953 but renewed 
in 1954, was the first of a series proclaimed by the satellite 
governments. Amnesties have been the legal springboards 
for nearly all redefection campaigns. Decrees similar to 
the Bulgarian were issued by Hungary in April, by Czecho- 
vakia in May, and by Rumania in June 1955. Poland 
extended a de facto amnesty to escapees through various 
statements by official spokesmen. The East German gov- 
ernment, as recently as Sept. 27, 1956, promised generous 
treatment to persons who had fled “to evade punishment 
for a crime.” The Soviet Union itself, however, has pro- 
claimed no amnesty designed specifically to strengthen the 
redefection campaign. 


Czechoslovak refugees in Austria, Germany, England. 
and the Western Hemisphere began, late in 1954 and early 
in 1955, to receive anonymous communications that harped 
on the plight of many escapees in “unfriendly” foreign 
lands, evoked homesickness for the old country, and urged 
affiliation with an organization called Exiles’ Movement 
for the Return Home. The letters were superseded in 
February 1955 by a mimeographed bulletin.® 


* After proclamation of the Czechoslovak amnesty on May 9, 1955, the Exiles’ Move- 
ment announced accomplishment of its mission and went out of business. Some of its 
functions were taken over by a Committee for the Accommodation of Persons Return- 
ing to Czechoslovakia on the Basis of the Amnesty, formed the next month. 
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The East German government announced in March 1955 
that it was allowing a group of repatriated Russian refugees 
to set up in East Berlin a Committee for the Return to 
the [Soviet] Homeland. The committee is ostensibly a 
private organization, established by a Maj. Gen. Nikolai 
F. Mikhailov, but according to the Donovan commission, 
“Its official nature is clearly indicated by its address [‘the 
back door of the Soviet embassy’], the prior clearance of 
the Soviet government, and the fact that both Pravda and 
Izvestia published the notice of its formation.” 


The committee’s first action was to stage a press confer- 
ence in April 1955 for a Ukrainian redefector, Vladimir 
Vassilaky, who had been the leader of an anti-Communist 
group. Later that month it began publishing a newspaper, 
For Return to the Homeland. Put out in Russian and sev- 
eral other languages, the paper was sent first to Russian 
emigres in West Germany, but it was distributed later to 
refugees of various nationalities in other European coun- 
tries and the United States. The committee also sponsored 
radio broadcasts which included directions to prospective 
returnees on how to go about redefecting. 


Radio Budapest late in May 1955 broadcast a message 
from the Hungarian repatriation agency, the World Union 
of Hungarians, advising emigres to contact the nearest 
Hungarian consulate for aid in returning. Rumania’s rede- 
fection campaign was opened on Aug. 3, 1955, with a Radio 
Bucharest broadcast that expressed sympathy for the plight 
of refugees and reminded them of the amnesty. 


VARIETY OF TECHNIQUES FOR PROMOTING REDEFECTION 


Widely assorted techniques to cajole, coax, and frighten 
defectors into returning to their former homes in Soviet- 
orbit countries have been used in the redefection campaigns. 
“Local conditions dictate whether blackmail or the nostalgic 
image of the homeland is employed, whether the threat to 
family members left behind or the promise of political 
amnesty is used, whether the bribe or the illusion of a 
secure future is offered.” 1° Whatever the approach, it may 
be applied through the medium of newspapers, broadcasts, 
letters, telephone calls, cables, or even personal visits. 


Publications and broadcasts carry glowing testimonials 


*” Report of Donovan Commission, pp. 13-14. 
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from redefectors. With one voice, the returnees recite the 
details of their “desertion of the homeland’”’; relate how they 
were coerced into spying activities; express their bitterness 
at the contrast between life in the free world as western 
propaganda had pictured it and as they had found it. 
Personal letters from redefectors to friends still in refugee 
camps describe the friendly reception they were given on 
their return, the good jobs they were offered, and the much 
improved conditions at home. 


Letters from relatives stress family ties or tell of the ill- 
ness or financial difficulties of loved ones. The type of 
letter said to be most un-nerving to an escapee is one mailed 
from a free country. A Bulgarian defector told the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee last May that receipt of 
such a letter from the United States, which is looked upon 
as the ultimate sanctuary, gave a refugee the feeling that 
there was no escape anywhere from the Communist secret 
police. 


In many of the letters, phone calls, and visits, the Com- 
munists show knowledge of intimate details of the escapees’ 
private lives and current circumstances. Communist agents 
have managed to obtain—reportedly by such means as 
stealing the files of voluntary relief agencies—the names, 
addresses, and personal backgrounds not only of refugees 
still in camps but also of many of those scattered over the 
world. Such information is a powerful instrument for 
promoting redefection. As an official of one of the volun- 
tary agencies has commented: “Even those [escapees] 
least susceptible to Communist blandishments are naturally 
alarmed by this striking display of the omniscience of 
Soviet intelligence.” ™ 


CHANGE IN NATURE OF APPEALS TO REFUGEES IN WEST 


A radical change in the nature of Communist repatria- 
tion appeals accompanied the change in Soviet attitudes 
toward the West. Emigres thenceforth were reassured 
that they would not be harmed if they returned. A Radio 
Warsaw broadcast monitored in mid-1955, for example, 
admitted that there had been a period in which “over- 
zealous bureaucrats . . . [had] made mistakes” and re- 
turnees had been punished for old offenses, but it promised: 


“Frank R. Barnett (of the American Friends of Russian Freedom), “America’s 
Strategic Weakness—Redefection,” The Russian Review, January 1956, p. 31. 
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“This will not happen again.” 2 The content of the propa- 
ganda also changed. 


A U.S. Customs official, Serge Buteneff, testified before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee last summer 
that while earlier propaganda had used a crude approach, 
the publications recently received in this country were 
“milder” and “quite subtle.” The Donovan commission 
pointed out that when emigre leaders were the chief targets 
of repatriation offensives, terror was the keynote, but now 
that the propaganda is addressed principally to rank-and- 
file refugees, the appeal is “not threatening but mild, for- 
giving, persuasive, and highly emotional.” 

The main themes of this propaganda are embraced in the 
slogan, “A foreign land is the same as a wicked stepmother. 
Even if you craw! before her on your belly, she remains your enemy. 
But the motherland is one’s own mother; she understands and 
forgives every one of her children.” This concept is elaborated 
along three lines: (1) Your plight in the West is dire, and there 
are no prospects for improving it, (2) the U.S.S.R. is powerful 
and making progress, and (3) return is possible.18 


Frequently the choice between remaining abroad and re- 
turning home has been presented in terms of the contrast 
between leading a “useless” existence in exile and a “con- 
structive” life in one’s native land. Before the recent gov- 
ernmental changes, refugee Polish intellectuals residing in 
France were urged in that way, both by letters from Poland 
and by visits from Polish consular officials, to return to their 
former homes. Conditions in Poland, they were told, were 
not perfect but considerably improved. Short-wave broad- 
casts urged them, as well as Polish intellectuals in other 
countries, to “come home” where the “opportunity to work 
creatively awaits.” 


A Polish emigre now living in New York testified before 
the Senate Internal Security subcommittee, May 18, that a 
member of the Polish delegation to the United Nations who 
had urged him to redefect used the following approach: 
“The Poles in exile are backing the wrong horse... The 
Poles in Poland, without becoming Communists, can... 
be more instrumental in restoring a limited kind of democ- 
racy in the future than the Poles in exile would ever have a 
chance to be.” 


32 Quoted in “ ‘Emigre Go Home,’” News From Behind the Iron Curtain, October 
1955, p. 13. 


% Report of Donovan Commission, Exhibit 1, p. 10. 
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Time and again, the propaganda, by whatever means 
delivered, told refugees that the West betrayed them at the 
Geneva conference by accepting the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, that they had been abandoned and could no longer 
count on seeing their homelands liberated. Exile organi- 
zations in general, and their leaders in particular, were 
accused of having sold out the refugees to western propa- 
ganda and intelligence agencies. 


OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNIST “CoME HOME” CAMPAIGNS 


The primary purpose of redefection campaigns is not so 
much to bring about the return of large numbers of re- 
fugees as to destroy the will to escape of those still behind 
the Iron Curtain. Another purpose is to undermine anti- 
Communist movements abroad with which refugees are 
associated. In the opinion of some refugee experts, rede- 
fection is “only nominally a repatriation drive.” 

Its basic purpose is to destroy confidence and hope in the free 
world both within and outside the Soviet bloc. By discrediting 
the whole idea of exile, it seeks to resign the Communist-ruled 
people to an area-wide status quo; and, by splitting refugees from 
exile leaders and organizations engaged in political warfare, to 


neutralize the effects of anti-Communist activity and clear the 
way for Soviet policy aims abroad.14 


Some of the redefection activities aimed at satellite 
escapees seem to have been designed chiefly to curb restive- 
ness at home. But the campaign directed to Soviet emigres 
apparently was intended mainly to wreck various anti- 
Communist organizations in other countries. The govern- 
ments-in-exile and various emigre groups symbolize opposi- 
tion to the Communist regimes. Some of the refugees and 
groups, moreover, are said to serve more than a symbolic 
purpose. 


Emily Kingsbery, secretary of an organization called the 
Committee to Combat Soviet Kidnappings, told the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee on May 22 that refugees 
constituted a well-informed group that “knows what Com- 
munism is, knows how to combat .. . [it], and can give 
very valuable information.” She asserted that western 
utilization of refugee talents in psychological warfare ac- 
tivities had prompted the U.S.S.R. to institute the rede- 
fection campaign. It was her contention that “The most 
active of these emigre organizations, particularly . . . the 


““*Emigre Go Home,’” News From Behind the Iron Curtain, October 1955, p. 3. 
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National Alliance of Russian Solidarity, . . . constitute a 
very grave danger to the Soviet Union because they are 
giving direction to the growing unrest ... [there], and 
they ... [represent] a... strong liaison between the free 


world and the Russian people, . . . the thing the Soviets 
fear above all.” 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF MANY REFUGEES TO RED APPEALS 


The influences that cause refugees to go back to Com- 
munist lands, after risking their lives to escape in the first 
place, are both psychological and economic. Disillusion- 
ment, frustration, and friendlessness are the great enemies 
of the escapee. The refugee who flees from an Iron Curtain 
country to West Germany, for example, often finds himself 
colliding, on arrival, with a “paper curtain of bureaucracy.” 
“The meticulous screening and the restrictions have been 
responsible for the disillusionment of many escapees, some 
of whom have been in the camps for years.” '® Many of 
the camps, moreover, are gloomy and slum-like. 


Even if a refugee is lucky enough to be resettled, he is 
still likely to be lonely, homesick, and—if he has left mem- 
bers of his family behind—plagued by feelings of guilt. 
Then he must cope with the problems of adjusting to a 


strange culture, overcoming language barriers, and getting 
and holding a job. Particularly in the United States is 
the refugee apt to feel “lost.” He finds it difficult to make 
the transition from a completely authoritarian society to 
easy-going American ways. When he receives a “come- 
home” message, he is astounded. “To the escapee for whom 
America is synonymous with security, a visit or a phone 
call from a Communist agent strikes with extraordinary 
shock.” 1 And he often does not know where to turn for 
legal aid or other help or protection. 


Some escapees ultimately come to the conclusion that 
their flight to Western Europe or beyond has resulted in a 
meaningless existence and that only “going home” can 
restore some significance to their lives. As Frank R. Bar- 
nett, an official of one of the refugee relief agencies, has 
expressed it, they have decided that they “risked their lives 
...for nothing.” “They are stateless; they are friendless; 
they are ‘useless’ to themselves, to the West, and to Mother 


15 Gertrude Samuels, “People in Search of Identity,” New York Times Magazine, 
Sept. 23, 1956, p. 37. 


16 Report of Donovan Commission, p. 16. 
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Russia, whom they still love. .. . Few of [them] actually 
believe they will be received as prodigals in the U.S.S.R. 
Expecting (even defying) the worst, they go home.” That 
behavior, Barnett observes, may seem “neurotically sui- 
cidal” to an American. “To a Russian in Germany, whose 
future ... lies in the black market and a bleak caserne, 
a Soviet bullet may be preferable to a continuing moral 
disintegration in an alien land.” "” 





Means of Thwarting Redefection Pleas 


BECAUSE the Communist redefection campaign thrives 
on the disappointment and desperation of those who have 
fled from the Soviet bloc, it can best be thwarted by re- 
moving those corrosive forces at the source. Most experts 
agree that nothing saps refugee morale more than count- 
less days of waiting in camp. The Donovan commission 
urged that “first priority” be given to speeding up the pro- 
cessing of cases by simplifying requirements and shorten- 
ing the time needed for investigation. It recommended also 
that training and counseling services for refugees in camp 
be expanded and that “‘follow-up” counseling be made avail- 
able for a year after resettlement. 


The commission suggested, in addition, that local service 
organizations be enlisted to maintain contact with escapees 
resettled in the United States and give them counsel pend- 
ing full integration in the community. It was critical of 
the tendency of Americans to assume that “once a refugee 
has reached these shores, his future security and happiness 
is assured without further effort.” 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES UNDER ESCAPEE PROGRAM 


A special U.S. Escapee Program (USEP), designed to 
give aid to refugees in flight and help them start life anew, 
was initiated in the spring of 1952 under authority of an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 1951 proposed 
by Rep. Charles J. Kersten (R-Wis.). The Kersten amend- 
ment authorized expenditure of up to $100 million to assist 
fugitives from Communist-dominated areas. An initial 





7 Frank R. Barnett, “America’s Strategic Weakness—Redefection,” The Russian 
Review, January 1956, p. 32. 
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allotment of $4.3 million on Mar. 22, 1952, put the USEP 
program into operation.'* Its chief objectives were (1) to 
supplement the basic shelter and sustenance provided for 
refugees by voluntary relief agencies and the countries first 
giving them asylum and (2) to assist in permanent resettle- 
ment of escapees in free countries. 


Only refugees of non-German ethnic origin who fled from 
Communist-dominated areas after Jan. 1, 1948, were classed 
as escapees eligible for USEP benefits. Escapees from East 
Germany, accorded the rights and protection of citizenship 
by the West German government, did not qualify for USEP 
aid. The program was intended to help primarily Albanian, 
Balt, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Polish and Rus- 
sian refugees, who could not legally claim assistance from 
the countries which had granted them asylum. 


When persons at refugee centers are found upon interro- 
gation to be eligible for USEP aid, they are registered with 
one of the two dozen voluntary agencies participating in 
the program. The agencies offer counseling services, voca- 
tional training, and language instruction and help escapees 
assemble the legal documents needed for admission to a 
country of permanent resettlement. When migration has 
been arranged, a part of the transportation costs is de- 
frayed from USEP funds.’® 


More than 31,000 refugees qualifying as escapees under 
the USEP program had been resettled by Aug. 31, 1956— 
approximately one-half of them in the United States and 
one-half in Australia, Canada, and countries of Latin 
America. Around 5,600 escapees had been permanently 
settled in the countries of first asylum. An additional 
25,000 in Europe are awaiting resettlement. Of the roughly 
17,000 escapees who have come to the United States, about 
2,900 were admitted under regular immigration quotas. 
Since mid-1954 the others have entered under provisions 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; previously they had 
come in under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 


The Donovan commission termed the USEP program “one 
of the most effective countermeasures so far employed” 
against Soviet and satellite redefection efforts. However, 


= Originally operated as a part of the Mutual Security Program, User is now ad- 
ministered by the State Department. 


* Transportation costs are shared with the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, a 26-nation agency established at Brussels in 1951. 
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it deplored the fact that the benefits of the program were 
available only to refugees who had fled since Jan. 1, 1948, 
and urged a “roll-back of the initial date for USEP eligi- 
bility .. . to May 1945.” 


REFUGEE RELIEF ACT AND U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 provided for admission 
to the United States of 209,000 aliens outside of quota 
limitations imposed by permanent immigration legislation. 
The total was to include 19,000 relatives of American citi- 
zens and 4,000 orphans under ten years of age. The 186,- 
000 visas authorized for refugees from Communist-domi- 
nated areas were to be divided, in numbers fixed by the law, 
among members of various groups defined mainly on the 
basis of ethnic origin or existing country of residence. 


Admissions under the 1953 act were slow to get under 
way for various reasons.” Scott McLeod, administrator of 
the act, said on Oct. 25, 1956, that 155,000 of the authorized 
209,000 visas had been issued, and he predicted that the 
number would reach 180,000 by Dec. 31, when the act ex- 
pires by limitation. In that case 29,000 of the authorized 
visas—for the most part in the total of 186,000 slated for 
refugees—would go unused. The surplus is anticipated 
principally in visas reserved for certain categories in 
Austria and West Germany, where improved conditions 
have made it possible for the national economies to absorb 
numerous refugees who probably otherwise would have 
sought to come to the United States. 


President Eisenhower twice recommended, earlier this 
year, that Congress amend the Refugee Relief Act to allow 
redistribution of unused visas to groups and countries 
where applications from refugees far outstripped the al- 
lotted supply, but his request was not granted. The same 
fate befell a recommendation by the President, last Feb. 8, 
that the permanent immigration act be revised to increase 
the number of annual quota admissions and authorize 
transfer of unexhausted quotas to other countries.27. A 
main source of complaint against the present quota system 





» See “Assimilation of Refugees,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1954, p. 749. 

2 Eisenhower recommended also that the provision of law making deportation man- 
datory for persons who had given false information when obtaining visas, in order to 
avoid forcible repatriation, be amended “‘to give relief to . . . [those] unfortunate 
people.” A bill to that effect, passed by the House in 1955 and by the Senate on the 


last day of the 1956 session, failed for lack of House consideration of Senate amend- 
ments. 
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is that it assigns as many as two-thirds of the annual entry 
visas to countries which neither need nor use them. 


Extension of the expiring Refugee Relief Act and re- 
vision of the general immigration laws are both advocated 
as a means of aiding refugees from Communism and so 
encouraging defection and discouraging  redefection. 
Congress as a rule, however, has been reluctant to approve 
proposals aimed to liberalize American immigration policy. 


ADVANTAGES FOR WEST IN CONTINUING RED DEFECTION 


Continuing flight of military personnel, government of- 
ficials, artists, athletes, and others from Soviet bloc coun- 
tries is a matter of considerable importance to the free 
world. The very presence in the West of several million 
refugees from Communist-dominated lands makes a mock- 
ery of Red contentions about the desirability of life behind 
the Iron Curtain and serves as eloquent rebuttal of Com- 
munist propaganda. 


In contrast with the thousands of persons who have re- 
defected, there are millions who have fled from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. In the first eight months of this 
year alone, 100,000 residents of East Germany entered 
West, Berlin, and since 1949 around two million Germans 
have crossed over from East to West Germany. Estimates 
of the number of East Europeans, other than Germans, 
who have escaped from the satellites in the postwar period 
range from 220,000 to 500,000. More than 30,000 Soviet 
and satellite inhabitants entered the United States in the 
year ended June 30, 1956. 


Repeated instances of spectacular escapes have drama- 
tized the disaffection of various elements in the population 
of satellite countries. The Polish Air Force officer who 
flew his MIG fighter from a base near Poznan to the Danish 
island of Bornholm on Sept. 25, 1956, was the third Pole 
to use that route of escape.22 Other recent escapes by 
satellite airmen include the flight of a Czechoslovak Air 
Force officer and a civilian mechanic to West Germany on 
Sept. 23 and that of four Polish air cadets to Austria last 
July 29. 


The most dramatic aerial escape during the past year 





2Frenciszek Jarecki landed at Bornholm in March 1953, thereby giving Allied 
authorities their first intact MIG plane; two months later another Polish pilot fol- 
lowed suit. 
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occurred on July 13, 1956, when eight passengers seized 
control of a Hungarian airliner en route from Budapest 
to western Hungary. One of the passengers, a former 
pilot, then flew the plane to a U.S. Air Force base in West 
Germany.” Athletes and dancers also have figured promi- 
nently in escapes from satellite countries; almost every 


contingent that tours Western Europe seems to contain at 
least one or two individuals who make a break for freedom. 


In addition to deriving a propaganda advantage from 
the flow of escapees, the nations of the West may obtain 
valuable intelligence. Information given by Seweryn Bialer, 
who had held various posts in the Polish Communist hier- 
archy before fleeing to West Berlin last January, provides 
a recent example. Bialer’s interpretations of the post- 
Stalin power struggle in the U.S.S.R., before the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee in the spring, prompted 
Sen. John M. Butler (R-Md.), a member of the group, to 
observe that such testimony showed the “great usefulness 
of defectors.” Butler said accordingly that all federal 
agencies and the Congress “should do everything possible 
to encourage more defections.” 


% In March 1953 four Czechoslovaks took over an airliner flying from Prague t 
Brno and landed it near Frankfurt in West Germany 








